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YACHT TROPHIES. 



By John W. Miles. 



TN the busy whirl of progress it is well some- 
*■ times to pause a moment and review what 
has been done, studying more or less the success- 
ive results in the development of those principles 
which attend the growth of civilization. Such a 
review, emphasizing errors and magnifying suc- 
cesses, has its own lessons, oftentimes more stimu- 
lating and effective than aught else. More es- 
pecially is this true in the field of art, where 
comparisons provoke a healthy ambition to excel, 
if possible, past achievements; for art, like a 
human attribute, must either grow, or die of 
inanition; it cannot remain passive and endure. 
But in the selection of examples, one needs to 
avoid everything bearing an exclusively commercial 
character. True, the standard of " pot-boilers," or 
work produced to sell, will naturally assume a 
grade regulated by the most eminent specimens of 
its class, and in that sense they become indices of 
the taste and culture of the masses ; but they do 
not represent the greatest possibilities, since their 




Fig. 1— America 's Cup. 



production is based wholly upon popular, and not 
special demand, and hence are not fair criterions 
of highest ability. In selecting, therefore, proto- 
types of the art work of modern silversmiths, 
nothing can be found more equitable than the 
prizes that are offered from time to time by our 
Yacht Clubs, since in them, all restrictions as to 
design are confined to the single one of suitable- 
ness, and the compensation warrants the employ- 
ment of ample time, as well as the most able 
talent. Further, these pieces are, in a measure, 
public property, or at least often open to the 
inspection of the public, and the artist has in this 
an incentive to more strenuous effort. We may 
rightly conclude, therefore, that, taken as a class, 
yacht trophies are the best exponents of progress 
or retrogression in silversmithing, and in the illus- 
trations of several that were produced at different 
times the reader will find an opportunity of judg- 
ing whether that branch of art has advanced or 
not in the last few years. 

Naturally, such a collection would be incom- 
plete without the famous "America's Cup," which 
bears, through its attending associations, a pre-em- 
inent position in yachting circles, and possesses 
such an interest to the people of two hemispheres. 



©HE DEGOl^ATOl^ AND FUl^NISHEl^. 



This noted trophy will be found depicted in 
Pig. 1. In view of the present development 
of taste, one can bestow little praise upon it 
as a work of art. At the time of its produc- 
tion it was judged a beautiful piece, and no 
better evidence could be found of the growth 
of taste than the fact that the connoisseurs 
of the present find little in its stiff and 
unsightly form to admire. Even at the time 
of its creation it could scarcely be said to be 
an original conception, for its shape is bor- 
rowed largely from 16th century designs, and 
its bulbous ornamentation reminds one too 
forcibly of the 17th century German hanaps, 
or perhaps the still earlier Meigellin. It 
stands, without pedestal, twenty-seven inches 
high, weighs 135 oz., and is valued at $500. 
It was produced in 1851 by the English silver- 
smiths, Messrs. R. & S. Garrard, after a de- 
sign by an artist named Spencer. From first 
impressions it would seem most unjust to 
compare this one English piece with Ameri- 
can designs of later date. But actually, the 
unfairness is more apparent than real, for the 
reason that English progression moves in 
more sluggish channels than ours. Wedded, 
more or less firmly, to precedent in 
most of the affairs of life, and with a 
stronger love for long-established insti- 
tutions and methods, there is less de- 
sire to follow new and untried paths, 
and, consequently, less of that enter- 
prise which accelerates growth. With 
all due deference, therefore, to English 
solidity and permanence in the silver- 
smith's art, we are able to claim a 
superiority so great as scarcely to need 
the assertion, and courteously dismiss 
from our thoughts all ideas of a com- 
parison, which could only end in un- 
profitable self-adulation. 

Taking up here the specimens 
purely American, we illustrate first, in 
Fig. 2, the trophy called the "Bren- 
ton's Reef Challenge Cup," after the 
course which has to be sailed over to 
attain it. This is of silver, and is a prod- 
uct of the Messrs. Tiffany & Co. It was 
made in 1871, stands, without pedestal, 
twenty-five inches high, weighs 223 oz., 
and is valued at about $1,000. The body 
of the piece is vase-shaped, and rests upon 
feet formed of four heads of dolphins, 
worked out in the conventional Greek 
style. From this the stem rises gracefully 
to support a body 
slightly ovoid, and 
bearing upon its 
front and back two 
large medallions ; 
one handsomely 
engraved with the 
inscription and the 
other repousse with 
a group of sailors. 
A figure of Colum- 
bus with a globe 
at his feet sur- 
mounts the cover. 
From the sides 
arise two handles 
shaped like the 
classic prow, and 
tastefully embel- 
lished at the point 
of juncture with 
cables, anchors and 
other articles of a 
vessel's furniture. Be- 
tween the handles and the 
cup eagles are placed, with 
wings distended upward. 
In Fig. 3 we illus- 
trate the "Cape May 
Challenge Cup," a pro- 
duction of the same firm 
(Messrs. Tiffany & Co.), 
of nearly the same date 
(1872), and of the same 
height. It weighs 248 oz., 
and is valued at $1,225. 
This is tazza-shaped, a 
form decidedly ancient, 
but nevertheless graceful. 
The cover is tipped with 
an eagle, and bears upon 
its outer edge two sailors, 
back to back, with one 
hand resting upon the 
cover and the other 
grasping a quadrant. 
Upon the stem is repre- 
sented two walrus' heads 
having long tusks, which, 



[November, 1885. 




Fig. 2— Brenton's Reef Challenge Cup. 

reaching backward, join the stem, and extend 
downward upon the base. Around the outer cir- 
cumference of the base is represented a large cable. 
The piece is of silver, with the eagle, walrus heads 
and sailors of oxydized silver. This cup, together 
with that depicted in Fig. 2, was won this year by 
the English cutter, Genesta, subject to challenge. 

In the designs of these last two cups, although 
there is a year's difference in their dates— and it is 




Pig. 8— Cape Mat Challenge Cop. 
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Fiu. 4— Douglass Cup. 

nowise certain that they were the conceptions of 
the same artist — we can readily see a relationship 
in sentiment and method very clearly indicated. 
We find in both of them thoughts connected 
rather with ships than with the sea. Sailors, an- 
chors and cables are the pieces de resistance, to 
which has been added, in a spirit of overflowing 
patriotism, the American eagle. The execution is, 
of course, finely done, but the conception belongs 
more to the realm of practicality than to imagina- 
tion; the inspiration is derived more from the 
works of man than from those of nature. Accept- 
ing them, therefore, as typical works, one is com- 
pelled to conclude that thirteen years ago the me- 
chanical excelled the imaginative in the art of the 
silversmith. Has that condition changed in the 
lapse of time, is the question that is to be an- 
swered by the productions of the present year. 

We turn, then, for reply to the work of 1885, 
and present, first, the "Douglass Cup," illustrated 
in Pig. 4. This was the prize in a race open to 
single-masted yachts of all nations, to be sailed 
over a forty-mile triangular course outside of 
Sandy Hook. It was presented by William P. 
Douglass, Esq., the Vice-Commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club, and was won August 18th by 
the English cutter, Genesta. It was made by the 
Whiting Manufacturing Co., after a design by their 
leading artist, Mr. Charles Osborne, and. is in sil- 
ver. Without pedestal, it stands about ten inches 
high, and is valued at $1,000. The upper part of 
the cup is plain, with faint traces of spirally- 
twisted gadroons. The lower part is repousse, with 
representations of surf, strikingly similar to the 
Greek conception, and rounding out to form the 
bottom of the drum. Out of the waves on either 
side springs the head of a hippocampus, in some- 
what lower relief. The handles are formed of two 
fisher girls, draped about the loins only with fish 
nets. They are standing nearly knee-deep in the 
dashing surf, and, having harnessed the hippo- 
campus, they are striving to subdue his struggles. 
Upon the pedestal the pennants of the New York 
Yacht Clubs are mingled with laurel. Our Pig. 5 is 
also a prize cup, and was presented by Ogden 
Goelet, Esq., to the winner in the regatta of the 
New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs. It was se- 
cured by the Puritan at Newport, R. I., August 
3d. This also is a product of the Whiting Manu- 
facturing Co., and one needs no reminder that the 
designer was the same as that of Fig. 4. It stands 
a little over twenty-one inches high, and is valued 
at $1,000. The shape is that of a claret pitcher, 
resting upon a base formed in a border of repeated 
hippocampus' heads. From this the outline rises 
in a graceful curve to the neck, which swells out 
with repouss^ ornamentation of shells and sea- 
weed, out of which springs the handle.* Seated 
sidewise upon the cover, and forming the pur- 
chase, is a mermaid intently gazing out into the 
distance. Below and upon the body of the piece 



we find sea foliage and several 
mermaids, all in repousse. The 
conceit is most palpable, and may 
be rendered as follows : The 
yachts, bending with the breeze, 
are bearing down towards the 
mermaid upon the cover. She 
has reported to her more timid 
companions below, and they in 
fear are diving quickly to avoid 
the white-winged contestants. 

Finally, we present in Fig. 6 
an illustration of another prize 
given by Ogden Goelet, Esq., and 
won by the schooner yacht For- 
tuna, in a race twenty miles to 
windward, at Newport, R. I., 
August 8th. It is a pitcher stand- 
ing twenty -nine inches high, 
weighing 289 oz., and valued at 
$1,000. The Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
are its sponsors. The lip is a rep- 
resentation of a sea-shell with 
scalloped edges, ending on either 
side in a. spiral similar to that of 
the nautilus. From this point 
rises a handle wrought in the 
semblance of a fish, whose tail 
joins the piece below. The neck 
is ornamented with laurel wreaths 
festooned over spirally-twisted 
gadroons, the latter slightly 
strewn with repousse sea- weed. 
Shells alternating with sea-foliage 
complete the neck. Then follows 
a nearly flat surface, wrought out 
in the semblance of the sea, with 
dolphins sporting in the water, 
all in low relief. A procession of 
mermaids form the drum. Each 
of them carries her right arm 
hanging by her side, and the left 
hand holding a sea-shell at her 
mouth. With cheeks distended, they are sound- 
ing a blast upon the shells, and the shells them- 
selves stand out in entire relief, and with the 
heads of the mermaids form a unique border 
for the upper edge of the drum. The hair and 
bodies of the mermaids, as well as the shallow 
spaces between them, is strewn with sea-foliage. 
Their tails twist spirally downward, being drawn 
inward to form the stem, and again expanding to 
create a base with their terminations of fins. The 
entire piece is in oxydized silver with a gilded 
interior. 

From these illustrations one is able to judge if 
progress has been made, and, if so, whether in the 
right direction. It cannot be disputed that imag- 





Fig. 6— Goblet's Fobtuna Cup. 

ination has asserted itself in these later examples 
with a power unerringly positive in its expression, 
and yet with a delicacy commensurate with the 
materials, and with the purposes for which they 
were intended. Nature has been taxed for inspira- 
tion, and employed as a foundation for ideality. 
This certainly indicates a development of no mean 
proportions, for imagination, as some one has 
defined it, is "the atmosphere of fact,"£nd nature 
is, and must ever be, the fact upon which our most 
worthy efforts in art are founded. If there were 
no other attribute found in the comparisons 
between old and new, this result alone would be 
eminently satisfactory. But a fact more rich in 
promise for the future, is the strength and prompt- 
ness shown in the embodiment of ideas. With a 
firm, unhesitating hand the artists have thrown 
their conceptions into form with rare power, and 
with a completeness seldom seen in metal work. 
There are no suggestions of exhaustion, but rather 
strong hints of reserve force, ready to grasp any 
problem, and even assume higher planes of excel- 
lence. We certainly have no reason to feel 
ashamed of the present state of the silversmith's 
art; and while it remains in the hands of its 
present translators, we need have no fears for its 
future. 



Nautical Designs.— The yacht race between 
the Puritan and the Genesta has given quite an 
impulse to the manufacture of nautical designs for 
jewelry and articles of household ornament. 



Water Vase. — A water vase of great beauty, 
has a handle in the form of a reversed R, the lip 
a leaf form ; suspended from the side of the neck 
is a garland which gracefully sweeps in two divided 
curves front and back of the body, fluted in spiral 
forms. From beneath the body rise leaves, their 
points upward and meeting a plain band. The 
curved and fluted shaft support ends in a ground 
of broad ivy leaves. 



Fig. 5— Goelet's Puritan Cup. 



Indian Vases and Tazzas.— Collectors of cu- 
rios show Indian vases, tazzas and hookahs of pew- 
ter, or similar alloy, the surface by some chemical 
process— probably the application of sulphur— as- 
suming a black tint very similar to that of oxy- 
dized silver, with damascened ornamentation in 
silver foil made adherent by pressure, surrounding 
zones or bands of involved scrolls. 



